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Awakening  from  the  California  Dream 


No  state's  history  offers  as 
many  ominous  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  relationship 
between  energy  use  and  economic 
health,  or  provides  so  many  warn¬ 
ings  of  the  dire  need  for  effective 
land-  and  water-use  planning  or 
alternative  transportation,  as  that 
of  California.  Awakening  from  the 
California  Dream:  An  Environmental 
History,  CERA's  travelling  version 
of  photographer  Robert  Dawson's 
and  historian  Gray  Brechin's  recent 
exhibit  produced  by  the  Oakland 


Museum  of  California,  brings  these 
lessons  to  full  light.  It  is  the  first 
exhibit  of  its  kind  devoted  to 
California's  environmental  history. 

From  romantic,  nineteenth- 
century  landscapes  to  stark  photo¬ 
graphs  of  polluted  rivers,  empty 
lakes,  and  depleted  farmland. 
Awakening  from  the  California  Dream 
examines  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  California's  environ¬ 
ment  over  the  past  150  years. 
Haunting  images  and  lively 
interpretive  panels  take  visitors 


through  time  from  a  California  of 
pristine  natural  beauty,  through  an 
era  of  damage  inflicted  by  mining, 
agriculture,  energy  production,  and 
urbanization,  to  a  hoped-for  better 
future  through  the  largely  grass¬ 
roots  efforts  of  communities  work¬ 
ing  to  reverse  environmental  crises. 

CERA  and  the  Oakland  Mu¬ 
seum  of  California  are  also  coordi¬ 
nating  efforts  to  create  K-12 
curricular  materials  for  use  with 
the  exhibit.  Brechin  and  Dawson's 
large-format  book,  Farewell  Prom¬ 
ised  Land:  Awakening  from  the 
California  Dream  (University  of 
California  Press,  Berkeley)  also 
accompanies  the  exhibit  (see 
excerpt  on  page  two). 

CERA  (California  Exhibition 
Resources  Alliance)  is  the 
Council's  community-based 
partnership  of  more  than  30 
museums,  libraries,  and  other 
cultural  institutions  that  collec¬ 
tively  draw  an  audience  of  200,000 
visitors  and  reach  46  of  the  state's 
58  counties.  Awakening  will  open 
June  5,  2000,  at  the  Old  Court¬ 
house  Museum  in  Santa  Ana  and 
is  projected  to  continue  travelling 
to  over  a  dozen  sites  throughout 
the  state  during  the  next  three 
years  (see  Calendar,  page  four).  For 
more  information  on  the  exhibit  or 
other  CERA  programs,  contact 
CERA  coordinator  Lisa  Eriksen  in 
CCH's  San  Francisco  office. 


Slow  Farming  and  the  Stories  that  Bind  Us 

By  David  Mas  Masumoto 


David  Mas  Masumoto  with  his  father  and  mother,  Joe  T.  and  Carole  Y.  Masumoto,  on  the 
family  farm. 


Editor's  note:  Former  CCH  Co-chair 
David  Mas  Masumoto  delivered  the 
following  remarks  as  part  of  his  Walter 
Capps  Memorial  Lecture  at  last  fall's 
Federation  of  State  Humanities 
Councils  conference.  The  lecture  series 
was  established  to  honor  the  late 
Congressman  Walter  Capps,  who,  in 
his  33-year-long  tenure  as  professor  of 
religious  studies  at  UC  Santa  Barbara, 
wrote  14  books  and  created  a  nation¬ 
ally-known  course  on  the  Vietnam 
War;  he  was  also  a  member  of  CCH  for 
six  years,  its  chair  for  three,  and  a  chair 
of  the  Federation  from  1983  to  1985. 

David  Mas  Masumoto  has  also 
served  on  CCH's  board  for  six  years, 
and  as  co-chair  (with  Isabel  Alegria)  for 
the  past  three.  He  is  a  farmer  and  the 
author  of  seven  books,  including 
Epitaph  for  a  Peach:  Four  Seasons 
on  My  Family  Farm  (1995)  and 
Harvest  Son:  Planting  Roots  in 
American  Soil  (1998),  from  which  he 
quotes  in  the  following  excerpt. 

I  am  a  farmer.  With  that  in  mind, 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  my  farm  and  about  stories 
that  I  have  to  share  with  you.  I'll 
begin  by  reading  a  little  about  the 
peach  that  I  grow: 


" Sun  Crest  is  one  of  the  last  remain¬ 
ing  truly  juicy  peaches.  When  you 
wash  that  treasure  under  a  stream  of 
cooling  water,  your  fingertips  instinc¬ 
tively  search  for  that  gushy  side  of  the 
fruit.  Your  mouth  waters.  You  lean 
over  the  sink  to  make  sure  you  don't 
drip  on  yourself.  Then  you  sink  your 
teeth  into  the  flesh  and  the  juice 
trickles  down  your  cheeks  and  dangles 


on  your  chin.  This  is  a  real  bite,  a 
primal  act,  a  magical  sensory  celebra¬ 
tion  announcing  that  summer  has 
arrived." 

That's  the  kind  of  peach  that  I 
grow.  But  there's  only  one  way  you 
can  grow  that  peach:  You  have  to 
grow  it  slowly.  I  believe,  however, 
that  there  is  a  generation  that  has 
grown  up  with  fast  food.  And  it 

Continued  on  page  three. 
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The  California  Council  for 
the  Humanities  is  a  state- 
based  affiliate  of  the 
National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  Humani¬ 
ties  Network  is  published 
quarterly  and  mailed  to 
anyone  who  requests  it 
from  the  San  Francisco 
office. 


“We  Are  Not  Farmers.  . . ” 
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Map  of  toxic  spills  in  Santa  Clara  County,  including  San  Jose,  California.  This  area  has  the  highest  concentration  ofEPA 
Superfund  Cleanup  Sites  in  the  nation.  (Photo  by  Robert  Dawson.  ©1989,  from  the  California  Toxics  Project.) 


By  Gray  Brechin 

(Excerpted  from  Farewell  Promised 
Land:  Awakening  from  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Dream.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  University  of  California  Press.) 

The  [California]  landscape 

resembles  farming  about  as 
much  as  a  Ford  assembly 
plant  resembles  a  crofter's  cottage. 
That  is  why  agriculture  is  called 
California's  leading  industry,  and 
why  we  commonly  strip  it  of  the 
suffix  "culture"  and  dub  it 
agribusiness.... 

Agribusiness,  it  is  often  said,  is 
the  means  for  transforming  petro¬ 
leum  into  food.  It  is  hardly  surpris¬ 
ing,  then,  that  some  of  the  largest 
farmers  are  oil  companies  whose 
auxiliary  branches  produce  field 
chemicals.  To  a  degree  to  which 
few  consumers  are  aware,  cheap 
and  plentiful  food  depends  on 
cheap  and  plentiful  fossil  fuel  and 
hydroelectricity.  Energy  drives 
water  down  the  canals  and  over  the 
mountains;  it  runs  the  machines 
that  plant  and  harvest  the  fields, 
the  pumps  that  keep  them  wet  or 
dry,  the  processing  factories  that 
preserve  and  ready  food  and  fiber 
for  the  market,  and  the  trucks  and 
jets  that  deliver  those  products  to 
global  markets.  Moreover,  energy 
synthesizes  the  fertilizers  that  force 
soil  to  continue  yielding  after  its 
natural  fertility  has  been  exhausted. 

Agribusiness  also  needs  water, 
however,  and  that  resource  is  likely 
to  expire  before  the  oil  does.  In 
1993,  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources  (DWR)  released  a 
sobering  report  showing  water 
demand  rising  far  faster  than  the 
available  supply.  It  predicted,  even 
in  wet  years,  a  chronic,  growing, 
and  man-made  drought  as  the 
state's  population  climbs  from  30 
million  to  an  estimated  49  million 
by  the  year  2020;  it  suggested  that 
California's  environment  would 
continue  to  decline  as  diversions 
starve  it  of  water. 


For  a  state  so  long  addicted  to 
the  fantasy  of  perpetual  growth, 
and  to  the  concept  of  soil  as  real 
estate,  such  a  sobering  analysis 
could  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
tradition.  A  few  months  after  the 
DWR  report  and  under  intense 
pressure  from  real  estate  and 
construction  lobbies,  the  state 
legislature  defeated  a  bill  requiring 
local  governments  to  identify 
sources  of  water  before  permitting 
developers  to  build. 

The  DWR  report  may  ironically 
have  helped  to  spur  urban  growth, 
for  developers  and  environmental¬ 
ists  were  quick  to  point  out  that  85 
percent  of  the  state's  captured 
water  is  devoted  to  farming  and  a 
mere  15  percent  to  cities  and 
industries.  The  conclusion  was 
obvious  to  some  that  California 
had,  in  fact,  plenty  of  water  for 
both  growth  and  the  environment 
if  agriculture  would  simply  reduce 
its  demands.  Diligent  conservation 
measures  combined  with  an  end  to 
government  farming  subsidies, 
claimed  proponents  of  "water 
marketing,"  would  enable  growers 
to  sell  their  water  at  a  profit  to 
thirsty  cities.... 

Ninety  years  after  Congress 
passed  the  Reclamation  Act,  21 
water  agencies  supplying  more 
than  35  million  western  city  dwell¬ 
ers  formed  a  new  lobbying  group 
to  get  water  from  farmers.  The 
Western  Urban  Water  Coalition 
thus  made  a  historic  break  in  the 
traditional  alliance  between 
California's  urban  water  districts 
and  agribusiness.  The  former's 
developer-dominated  boards  had 
long  made  common  cause  with 
powerful  growers  to  drive  through 
public  works  such  as  the  [Central 
Valley  Project]  and  the  [State 
Water  Project].  By  1992,  however, 
the  West  had  become  so  citified 
that  its  voters  had  the  clout  needed 
to  make  whatever  changes  were 
necessary  to  produce  yet  more 
cities.  The  cities  themselves  had 


grown  to  the  point  that  few  Cali¬ 
fornians  knew  much  about  where 
their  food  came  from  before  it 
appeared  in  supermarkets  and  fast- 
food  franchises.  Surely,  they 
reasoned,  it  would  keep  coming, 
and  be  as  cheap  as  ever. 

And  so,  for  all  the  bravado  about 
the  state's  leading  industry — about 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  it  adds 
to  the  economy  and  the  miracles  of 
production  and  technical  ingenuity 
that  it  has  accomplished — 
California's  farming  is  on  the  way 
out,  as  the  rising  value  of  its  soil 
produces  more  in  lot  sales  than  in 
cotton,  cattle,  or  almonds.  A  linear 
city  of  shopping  malls,  housing 
developments,  and  office  parks 


spreads  along  Interstate  80  from 
the  Bay  Area  to  Sacramento  and 
beyond,  and  another  along  High¬ 
way  99  from  Sacramento  to  Bakers¬ 
field  on  the  east  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin.  New  cities  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  slated  for  the  dry 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  as 
well,  fed  by  Interstate  5  and  the 
California  Aqueduct  and  owned  by 
some  of  the  largest  corporations 
and  wealthiest  families  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Travelers  flying  between  the 
Bay  Area  and  Los  Angeles  can  see 
them  at  night  as  webs  of  light 
coalescing  on  the  dark  plain  below. 
Such  cities  will  permanently  bury 
much  of  the  state's  remaining,  and 
best,  farmlands.  They  will  be  hard 
pressed,  however,  to  find  water 
uncontaminated  by  salts,  selenium, 
and  chemicals  left  behind  by  the 
previous  owners.  As  they  grow 
larger,  they  will  ensure  that  in  a 
serious  drought  environmental 
guarantees  will  be  canceled.  Water 
going  to  any  uses  other  than  cities 
will  be  turned  off  at  the  dam, 
finishing  off  the  last  of  the  wildlife 
and  the  remaining  orchards. 

Despite  the  growing  concentra¬ 
tion  and  mechanization,  many 
farmers  remain  intensely  devoted 
to  agriculture  as  a  way  of  life;  they 
want  to  pass  it  on,  and  they  be¬ 
moan  the  changes  coming.  Of  the 
82,000  farms  in  California,  66,000, 
or  three-fourths,  produce  only  5 
percent  of  the  state's  farm  products 
and  thus  classify  as  small.  But  the 
shift  toward  urbanization  was 
made  inevitable  by  the  prevailing 
attitude  toward  soil  brought  by  the 
miners.  "We  are  not  husbandmen. 
We  are  not  farmers,"  said  an 
agribusiness  spokesman  quoted  by 
Paul  Taylor  in  An  American  Exodus, 
the  book  on  which  he  collaborated 
with  his  wife,  Dorothea  Lange,  in 
1939.  "We  are  producing  a  product 
to  sell..." 


Send  Us  Your  Project  Testimonial! 


by  James  Quay 
Executive  Director 

Recently  I  was  speaking  with 
a  museum  curator  I  hadn't 
seen  for  years,  and  in  catching 
up,  he  told  me  that  an  exhibit 
the  Council  had 
funded  years  ago  had 
gone  to  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  in 
Cooperstown,  NY,  and 
that  part  of  it  was  now 
part  of  the  permanent 
exhibit  there.  After  a 
CCH-funded  project  is 
completed,  its  director 
always  sends  a  "final" 
report  telling  us  how 
many  people  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  project 
and  other  indices  of  success, 
but  very  often  "final"  reports 
aren't  "final."  Projects  beget 
new  ideas,  new  perspectives, 
new  projects,  and  sometimes 
new  organizations,  and  we 
never  know. 


We'd  like  to  know.  This  is  the 
Council's  25th  anniversary  year 
and  we'd  like  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  technologies  to 
collect  some  old  memories.  Send 
us  your  testimonials  about  your 
favorite  CCH-funded  project 
and  the  effect  it  had 
on  you  as  a  participant 
or  project  director.  Did 
it  somehow  change 
you,  change  your 
organization?  Change 
your  community? 

We'd  like  to  hear  from 
you — just  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  will  do. 

Send  them  by  any 
medium  you  wish. 

You  can  e-mail  it  to  me 
at  jcjuay@calhum.org,  call  me  at 
415/391-1474,  or  send  me  a  note 
to  CCH  Stories,  312  Sutter  Street, 
Suite  601,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94108.  Thanks  for  sharing.  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


w 


Slow  Farming  and  the 

Continued 

suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  if 
they  have  grown  up  with  fast  food, 
they  must  assume  this  food  comes 
from  fast  farming.  I  farm  slow, 
because  I  grow  slow  food. 

On  my  farm,  I  take  my  time.  I 
farm  it  gently.  I  work  with  nature, 
and  I  want  to  contrast  this  with 
industrialized  farming.  Industrial¬ 
ized  farming  produces  commodi¬ 
ties.  They  seek  for  uniformity;  they 
grow  for  a  marketplace  that  judges 
by  their  eyes  only.  You  have 
factories  in  the  fields  where  price 
dominates.  But  I  farm  slow. 

I  bring  all  this  up  because  I  think 
in  the  humanities  we  have  parallels 
with  slow  food  and  slow  farming. 

We  live  in  a  world  where  speed  is 
beginning  to  dominate  everything. 
"Just  in  time"  translates  to  "action 
without  thought."  We  live  in  an 
economy  where  things  are  mass- 
marketed,  where  we  have  quick 
sales  and  fast  returns,  instant 
gratification.  We  live  in  a  political 
system  where  we  live  sound  byte 
by  sound  byte.  Image  is  every¬ 
thing.  Culturally,  we're  beginning 
to  have  a  world  where  entertain- 
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The  role  of  humanities 
in  community  life  is. . . 
to  be  a  counter-vailing 
force  to  the  speed  of 
our  society. 
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ment  dominates.  If  you  look  at  the 
entertainment  world,  they  target 
passive  audiences,  where  the 
public  is  almost  told  not  to  think, 
where  the  public  increasingly  relies 
on  gatekeepers  who  tell  them 
which  is  the  good  book  to  read,  the 
good  movie  to  see,  and  those  not  to 
see.  We  bowl  alone,  we  surf  alone, 
and  we  create  virtual  communities, 
where  we  think  semi-colons  are 
just  good  for  e-mail  winks. 

However,  most  of  the  humani¬ 
ties — and  what  I  think  we  in  this 
room  as  humanities  councils  and 
committees  do — is  by  its  very 
nature  slow.  And  slow  is  okay; 
slow  is  fine.  At  the  heart  of  the 
humanities,  I  feel  it  necessarily 
includes  that  slow  ingredient  of 
life,  that  human  spirit  to  reflect. 

The  role  of  humanities  in  commu¬ 
nity  life  is,  I  think,  to  be  a 
countervailing  force  to  the  speed  of 
our  society.  It's  okay  to  go  wonder¬ 
fully  slow.  As  we  "Proclaim  the 
Humanities,"  which  is  the  theme  of 
this  conference,  I  think  it's  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  a  vision  of  the  whole. 
And  I  think  part  of  that  vision  is  to 
be  able  to  see  parts  of  your  life  that 
are  in  the  past  and  in  the  future. 

I'm  going  to  read  a  passage  from 
Harvest  Son  that  talks  about  this: 

"A  grape  vine  grows  only  by  annual 
accrual,  punctuated  by  the  annual  rite 
of  pruning.  I  add  to  a  living  timeline, 
shaping  and  cutting,  only  to  return 
the  next  year  to  discover  new  growth 
and  patterns.  It  takes  years  to  learn 


Stories  that  Bind  Us 


how  to  prune  a  grapevine,  to  grow 
accustomed  to  the  diverse  growth  and 
changes.  But  I  can  respond  to  history 
by  leaving  healthy  wood,  for  my  best 
pruning  works  with  the  past  in  order 
to  shape  the  future.  Now  I  understand 
why  they  call  these  cultural  practices. 
Good  pruning  is  not  a  science;  it's  the 
art  of  working  with  a  living  entity,  an 
annual  sojourn  to  a  familiar  place  with 
the  intention  of  returning  to  that  place 
again  and  again.  But  it  goes  beyond 
the  physical  structure  of  a  vine.  The 
ghosts  of  many  pruners  live  before  me 
in  my  fields,  for  this  is  the  place  where 
generations  reside." 

Few  occupations  work  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  that  place 
again  and  again.  The  humanities 
work  that  way,  though,  because  it's 
slow.  It's  an  important  element  of 
what  we  do. 

By  slow,  I  don't  necessarily 
mean  it's  endless  discussion, 
though.  I  don't  ponder  a  tree  for  an 
hour  before  I  start  pruning  it. 
Farming  doesn't  work  that  way. 
However,  I  may  take  the  time  to 
walk  around  that  tree,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  whole  growth,  the  shape 
of  that  tree,  before  I  start  pruning. 
It's  the  trust  that  I  have  in  my  own 
skill,  to  prune,  to  shape,  and  I  trust 
I'll  get  a  harvest.  I  think  that's 
something  that  humanities  and 
farming  also  have.  We  have  to  trust 
ourselves  that  there's  going  to  be  a 
harvest  later  on  with  the  projects 
that  we  produce. 

Humanities  are  done  right  when 
they  are  done  slowly.  When  I  write 
about  my  farms,  I  talk  about  the 
peaches  that  I  grow.  Now  I  begin 
to  describe  these  peaches  as 
microbrewed  peaches,  like 
microbrews  that  have  shaken  up 


Continued  on  page  seven. 


MOTHEREAD/ 
FATHEREAD,  L.A. 

Reaches  More  Families 

MOTHEREAD/FATHEREAD, 
the  Council's  inter-generational 
family  literacy  program  that  works 
as  a  partner  with  nonprofit  family 
service  and  educational  agencies, 
has  reached  a  record  number  of 
2,290  families — an  overall  25  percent 
growth  in  the  number  of  families 
served  over  the  previous  year. 

In  1999,  the  L.A.-based 
program's  77  facilitators  (20  of 
whom  were  trained  just  last  year) 
conducted  an  unprecedented  100 
parent  groups,  serving  a  total  of 
1,469  parents.  In  addition, 
MOTHEREAD's  26  partner  agen¬ 
cies  have  provided  the 
MOTHEREAD/FATHEREAD 
program  to  64  additional  service 
sites,  including  schools.  Head /Even 
Starts,  Heathy  Starts,  and  programs 
for  teen  parents  and  parents  in 
substance  abuse  recovery. 

Partial  funding  for 
MOTHEREAD/FATHEREAD,  L.A. 
has  most  recently  been  provided  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Fund  and 
the  Bank  of  America  Foundation  as 
part  of  its  partnership  on  behalf  of 
Reading  by  9. 


Joe  Linton,  left,  who  coordinates  the  monthly  river  walk  for  Friends  of  the  Los 
Angeles  River,  leads  a  group  from  Cesar  Chavez  Park  in  Long  Beach  to  the 
wetlands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  (Photo  by  Craig  Fujii/Press-Telegram.) 


Walkers  Rediscover  L.A.  River 


The  Los  Angeles  River  continues  to 
run  from  one  end  of  the  L.A.  Basin 
to  the  other.  It  also  occupies  a 
central  place  in  the  region's  culture: 
Since  1938  it  has  been  seen  prima¬ 
rily  as  a  flood  control  channel  and 
repository  of  treated,  reclaimed 
water,  but  more  recently,  with 
interest  in  urban  greening,  "smart 
growth"  strategies,  and  habitat 
restoration,  the  River  is  making  a 
comeback. 

The  Council-funded  "Re-envi¬ 
sioning  the  Los  Angeles  River" 
project  includes  a  series  of  gather¬ 
ings  between  September  1999  and 
June  2000  to  help  rediscover  and  re¬ 
imagine  what  the  River  has  been, 
is,  and  could  be.  One  such  event 
was  Dec.  19, 1999,  when  the  Friends 
of  the  Los  Angeles  River  took  a 
stroll  to  explore  how  the  waterway's 
revitalization  could  contribute  to 
their  community's  life. 


"The  public  sort  of  thinks  of  it  as 
a  concrete  ditch,"  said  Joe  Linton, 
a  River  friend,  "but  if  they  can  see 
it  in  its  imperfection,  they  can  fall 
in  love  with  it  and  get  involved  in 
making  it  better." 

The  walk  ended  at  the  Golden 
Shore  Marine  Reserve  Wetlands. 
There,  two  of  the  river-walkers 
expressed  disappointment  at  the 
wetlands'  poor  ecology;  another, 
however,  was  impressed  that  he 
could  spot  20  varieties  of  birds  in 
the  area,  including  pelicans, 
herons,  egrets,  and  coots. 

"Some  people  saw  it  half-empty, 
some  half- full,"  Linton  said. 

See  Humanties  Calendar,  page 
four,  for  upcoming  events.  For 
more  information  on  the  Friends 
of  the  L.A.  River,  go  to 
www.folar.org 

(Excerpts  and  photos  reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  Press-Telegram.) 


Goldie  the  dog 
takes  the  lead  on 
one  of  the  monthly 
L.A.  River  walks, 
each  of  which 
features  a  different 
part  of  the  52-mile 
waterway.  (Photo 
by  Craig  Fujii/ 
Press-Telegram.) 
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CCH  at  the  L. A.  Times  Festival  of  Books 


Southern  California  Network 
subscribers  are  invited  to  join  the 
Council  at  the  third  annual  Los 
Angeles  Times  Festival  of  Books, 
the  weekend  of  April  29-  30,  on  the 
UCLA  campus. 

Southern  California's  premier 
"celebration 
of  the  written 
word"  will 
feature 
readings, 
book 

signings,  panel  discussions, 
children's  events,  demonstrations, 
and  performances.  Literary  super- 
stars  Sherman  Alexie,  Frances 
Fitzgerald,  Joyce  Carol  Oates, 
Susan  Sontag,  and  George 


Plimpton  are  just  a  few  of  the  more 
than  400  authors  scheduled  to 
appear.  They  will  be  joined  by 
more  than  350  exhibitors — among 
them,  the  California  Council  for 
the  Humanities!  Stop  by  our  booth 
to  chat  or  pick  up  information 
about  CCH 
programs. 

All  events 
are  free,  but 
tickets  for 
readings  and 
panel  discussions  are  required.  For 
more  information  about  the  festi¬ 
val,  contact  the  hotline  1-800- 
LATIMES,  ext.  7BOOKS,  or  visit 
www.latimes.com/events/fob/ 


Cos  Angeles  Sftmes 


U  M  A  N  I  T  I  E  S 


The  public  humanities  programs  and  exhibits 
listed  on  these  two  pages  were  either  created  or 
supported  by  the  California  Council  for  the 
Humanities.  Please  note  that  dates  and  times 
should  be  confirmed  with  the  local  sponsors. 
These  listings  are  often  provided  to  CCH  well 
before  final  arrangements  are  made. 

Please  also  check  the  monthly  calendar  listings 
on  the  Council's  world  wide  web  pages  at 
www.calhum.org/calendar.html. 


EXHIBITS 


Mar.  1  -  "Historic  Cemeteries:  California's 
Jul.23  Outdoor  Museums"  explores 

cemeteries  in  their  religious  and 
cultural  contexts  through  photo¬ 
graphs,  artifacts,  and  stories  of  the 
buried.  Weds. — Sun.,  11  a.m. — 4 
p.m.  Folsom  History  Museum,  823 
Sutter  St.,  Folsom.  916/985-2707. 

Mar.  3  -  "The  River's  Course:  Historical 
Apr.  7  Sources  and  Contemporary 

Revisionings"  brings  together  work 
of  several  photographers  with 
contrasting  views  of  the  L.A.  River. 
Part  of  the  Re-envisioning  the  L.A. 
River  project.  Weingart  Gallery, 
Occidental  College,  1600  Campus 
Rd„  Los  Angeles.  (323)  259-2566. 

Mar.  13-  Photographs  featuring  the  many 
Apr.  10  faces  of  Ukiah  just  before,  during, 

and  following  the  war  years, 
accompanied  by  quotes  from  oral 
histories  and  interviews.  Part  of  The 
Good  War  project.  Ukiah  Civic 
Center,  300  Seminary  Ave.,  Ukiah. 
707/463-6200. 

Mar.  15-  "Overland:  The  California  Emi- 
May  10  grant  Trail,  1841-1870"  is  a  CERA- 
sponsored  exhibit  of  contemporary 
images  of  the  pioneer  trails  juxta¬ 
posed  with  excerpts  from  pioneer 
writings.  McHenry  Museum,  1402  I 
St.,  Modesto.  209/491-4317. 

Mar.  15-  "Venice,  California:  Reflections 
May  1 7  1955-2000."  Images  of  local  photog¬ 

raphers  focusing  on  Venice's  post- 
WWII  development  and  growth  as  a 
multicultural  community.  See 
events  (below)  for  accompanying 
programs  by  humanities  scholars/ 
culture  bearers.  Opening  reception 
Mar.  15,  from  6-8  p.m.  Venice  Abbot 
Kinney  Memorial  Library,  Venice. 

Apr.  6  -  "In  This  Land."  Thirty  photographs 
May 22  by  Matthew  Black  alongside  oral 

history  captured  by  Samuel  Orozco, 
explore  contemporary  rural  life  in 
California's  Great  Central  Valley. 
Merced  County  Courthouse  Mu¬ 
seum,  21st  and  N  St.,  Merced.  209/ 
723-2401. 


Apr.  8- 
June3 


Apr.  10- 
June2 


Apr.  29- 
June22 


June- 

Aug.2000 


June  1  - 
Dec.  15 


June  5- 
July31 


"Votes  for  Women:  Unfinished 
Business"  chronicles  women's 
struggle  for  political  equality  in  the 
U.S.  Sonoma  County  Museum,  425 
7th  St.,  Santa  Rosa.  707/579-1500 

Photographs  featuring  the  many 
faces  of  Ukiah  just  before,  during, 
and  following  the  war  years,  accom¬ 
panied  by  quotes  from  oral  histories 
and  interviews.  Part  of  The  Good 
War  project.  Mendocino  County 
Administration  Building,  501  Low 
Gap  Rd.,  Ukiah.  707/463-4441  for 
more  information. 

The  Visions  and  Versions:  Living 
Lives  in  the  East  Valley  project 
presents  a  historical  mosaic  of 
California's  east  San  Bernardino 
Valley  through  the  words,  photos, 
and  voices  of  participants  in  the 
Redlands  Oral  History  Project.  The 
opening  night  presentation:  "Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Past:  Remembrance  and 
Reflections  on  a  Citrus  Town."  A.K. 
Smiley  Public  Library,  125  W.  Vine 
St.,  Redlands.  909/798-7565.  Satellite 
exhibits  will  be  held  in  Redlands 
Mall,  Redlands  Community  Center, 
H.G.  Clement  Middle  School, 

Crafton  Hills  College,  The  Grove 
High  School,  San  Bernardino  City 
Library,  and  Claremont  Graduate 
University. 

"The  Faces  of  Fruitvale"  photogra¬ 
phy  exhibit  will  be  displayed  along 
International  Boulevard  in  Oakland. 
510/534-6900. 

Natural  disaster,  urban  ruin,  super¬ 
natural  intervention — the  thematic 
obsessions  of  seventeenth  century 
Italy  resemble  the  visions  of  Holly¬ 
wood  films  and  provide  a  framework 
for  examining  the  history  of  illusion- 
ism  in  "Entertaining  Disaster: 
Special  Effects  in  Venice  and 
Hollywood."  Museum  of  Jurassic 
Technology,  9341  Venice  Blvd., 
Culver  City,  90232.  310/836-6131. 

"Awakening  from  the  California 
Dream"  includes  Robert  Dawson's 
photographs  and  Gray  Brechin's  texts 
explore  the  history  behind  and  the 
possible  hopes  for  averting  California's 
environmental  crises.  Old  Court¬ 
house  Museum,  Santa  Ana,  P.  O. 

Box  4048,  Santa  Ana. ,92702-4048. 
714/834-3703. 


Lake  Moola  sign, 
Valhalla  Trailer 
Court,  West 
Sacramento.  From 
the  Awakening 
from  the 

California  Dream 
exhibit.  (©1993. 
Photo  by  Robert 
Dawson.) 


June  14-  "Gold  Fever!  Untold  Stories  of  the 
Sept.  1 1  California  Gold  Rush"  is  the 

Council-commissioned,  multidi¬ 
mensional  traveling  exhibit  about 
the  California  Gold  Rush,  adapted 
from  the  Oakland  Museum's  major 
"Gold  Fever!"  exhibit;  additional 
displays  about  the  era's  impact  on 
the  Yucca  Valley  area.  Hi-Desert 
Nature  Museum,  57116  Twentynine 
Palms  Hwy.,  Yucca  Valley,  760/ 
834-3703. 


June  17-  "Votes  for  Women:  Unfinished 
Aug.  12  Business"  chronicles  women's 

struggle  for  political  equality  in  the 
U.S.  Corona  Public  Library-Heri¬ 
tage  Room,  650  South  Main  Street 
Corona,  91720.  909/736-2386. 

July8-  "Chachapoyan  Voices"  focuses  on 
Aug.  26  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the 

Chachapoyan  region  of  Peru  and 
their  encounters  with  a  Californian 
exploratory  party  who  has  repeat¬ 
edly  traveled  to  the  area  gathering 
information.  Hayward  City  Hall. 


Apr.  27-  Letters  across  Time/Cartas  a 

June  1  Traves  del  Tiempo.  Bi-lingual 

(Spanish-English)  reading,  study, 
and  writing  group  on  personal 
stories  and  local  history.  Taught  by 
Maria  Melendez  and  Francisco 
Aragon,  poets  and  teachers  at  UC 
Davis.  Part  of  the  Winters  Tales 
project.  Thurs.  (six  sessions),  6-8 
p.m.,  St.  Anthony's  Catholic 
Church,  Winters.  530/795-3173 

May  A  community  forum  in  Loleta 

2000  (Wiyot)  is  part  of  the  Living  Biog¬ 
raphies  project.  707/445-0813. 

May  1  Cafe  au  Lait  will  be  screened 

followed  by  a  discussion  led  by 
Patty  Seleski,  Vicki  Golich,  and 
Alyssa  Sepinwall,  all  of  whom 
teach  at  CSU  Santa  Monica.  Part  of 
the  Film  for  Thought:  The  Global 
Tide  film  series,  which  facilitates 
discussions  about  film  depictions  of 
global  migration.  6:30  p.m.  Califor¬ 
nia  Center  for  the  Arts,  Escondido, 
340  North  Escondido  Blvd., 
Escondido.  760/839-4138. 

May3  Arthur  Verge  lectures  on  Pacific 

Islanders  and  life-guarding  history 
as  part  of  the  "Venice,  California: 
Reflections  1955-2000"  photogra¬ 
phy  exhibit.  6:30 — 8:30  p.m.  Venice 
Abbot  Kinney  Memorial  Library, 
Venice. 
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May4  Visions  and  Versions:  Living  Lives 
in  the  East  Valley  presents  a  histori¬ 
cal  mosaic  of  California's  east  San 
Bernardino  Valley  through  the 
words,  photos,  and  voices  of  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Redlands  Oral  History 
Project.  Clement  Middle  School 
hosts  Robert  Gonzales'  multimedia 
presentation  "Visions  for  Your 
Time."  H.G.  Clement  Middle 
School,  501  East  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
Redlands. 

May6  A  "World  of  Art"  Family  Work¬ 
shop.  Ethnomusicologist  Brad 
Shank  leads  an  instrument-making 
workshop,  demonstration,  and 
discussion  of  the  mbira.  Part  of  the 
Music  in  the  Life  of  Africa  project. 

1  p.m.-4  p.m.  UCLA  Fowler  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Cultural  History,  Los 
Angeles.  310/825-9672. 

May  7  As  part  of  the  Bagel  Brunch  Lecture 
Series  offered  by  the  Valley  Cities 
Jewish  Community  Center,  Paul 
Von  Blum  will  discuss  the  traditions 
in  the  visual  arts  that  link  Jewish 
themes  with  broader  social  concerns 
in  a  presentation  entitled,  "Jewish 
Visions:  Social  Conscience  in  the 
Visual  Arts,"  focussing  on  the  work 
of  such  artists  as  George  Segal, 
Barbara  Bachenheimer,  and  Art 
Spiegelman.  10  a.m.  Valley  Cities 
Jewish  Community  Center,  13164 
Burbank  Blvd.,  Sherman  Oaks.  818/ 
786-6310. 

May  7  Robert  Schwemmer  and  Linda  Bentz 

will  lecture  of  the  fascinating  history 
of  junks  built  in  California  in  the  19th 
century.  Part  of  the  "Floating 
Treasures  from  the  East"  exhibit  at 
the  Maritime  Museum  of  Monterey. 

1  p.m.  5  Custom  House  Plaza, 
Monterey.  831/372-2608. 


May  13  In  conjunction  with  the  "Arte  y 

Estilo:  The  Lowriding  Tradition" 
exhibit,  the  Lowriders  in  Art  and 
Popular  Culture  panel  discussion 
explores  the  interweaving  of  Mexican 
American  history  and  the  evolution 
of  lowriding  styles.  1-4  p.m.  Petersen 
Automotive  Museum,  6060  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  323/964-6347. 


Francis  Lockhart,  member  of  the  Sherwood  Valley  band 
of  Porno  Indians,  shares  WWII  memories  with  Kate 
Magruder  in  The  Good  War  project.  (Photo  by  Evan 
Johnson.) 

May  17  Preview  performance  of  "The  Good 
War,"  at  the  Ukiah  Playhouse,  7  p.m. 
Part  of  The  Good  War  project.  1041 
Low  Gap  Rd.,  Ukiah.  707/462-1210. 

May  As  part  of  The  Good  War  project, 
18-28  performances  of  "The  Good  War"  at 
the  Ukiah  Playhouse.  Thurs.  7  p.m., 
Fri.  and  Sat.  8  p.m.;  Sun.  matinee  2 
p.m.,  1041  Low  Gap  Rd.,  Ukiah.  707/ 
462-1210. 

May 20  As  part  of  The  Good  War  project, 

afternoon  public  lecture  by  scholar 
Dan  Markwyn.  4  p.m.  Ukiah  Play¬ 
house,  1041  Low  Gap  Rd.,  Ukiah. 
707/462-1210. 


June  Inter-tribal  forum  on  traditional  and 

2000  historical  games  and  sports  (Hoopa). 
Part  of  the  Living  Biographies 
project.  707/445-0813. 

June  "Phoenix  in  Fruitvale"  program  will 

2000  feature  poet  June  Jordan  and  scholars 
Jose  Arredondo,  Charlie  Chin,  and 
Michael  Clark.  Part  of  the  Faces  of 
Fruitvale  project.  510/534-6900. 

June3  Public  forum  entitled  '"Homes  and 
Buildings  in  Goleta:  How  We  Live 
in  Southern  California"  with  Greg 
Hise,  John  Buttney,  and  Michael 
Adamson  as  speakers.  Part  of  the 
Goleta  Community  Heritage  project. 
805/681-4407. 

June 4  The  City  of  San  Fernando  presents 
Dr.  Guadalupe  Castro  DelaRosa's 
"Mantilla  o  Rebozo?  The  Myth  and 
the  Reality,"  a  lecture/ slide  show 
that  explores  the  diverse  cultural 
traditions  of  Hispanic  California  as 
manifest  in  traditional  female  attire. 
5:30-9  p.m.  Casa  Lopez  Adobe,  1100 
Pico  St.,  San  Fernando.  818/898-1290. 

June  10  "Celebrating  Multicultural  Cross¬ 
overs:  Flamenco  Music  and  Dance" 
consists  of  two  lecture-performances 
that  demonstrate  the  multicultural 
evolution  of  Flamenco.  9  a.m.  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 

5905  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 
323/857-6000.  4  p.m.  Japanese 
American  Museum. 

June  12  Coming  to  Winters:  Mexican  Migra¬ 
tion  to  Central  California.  A  talk  by 
Kevin  Johnson,  associate  dean,  UC 
Davis  School  of  Law,  with  family 
stories  told  by  Winters  residents. 

Part  of  the  Winters  Tales  project. 

7:30  p.m.  Winters  Branch  Library, 

201  First  St.,  Winters.  530/795-4955. 


May  8  Coming  to  Winters:  The  Japanese 

Contribution  to  Central  Valley 
Agriculture.  A  talk  by  Isao 
Fujimoto,  lecturer.  Dept,  of  Asian 
American  Studies,  UC  Davis,  with 
family  stories  told  by  Winters 
residents.  Part  of  the  Winters  Tales 
project.  7:30  p.m.  Winters  Branch 
Library,  201  First  St.,  Winters.  530/ 
795-4955. 

May9  Visions  and  Versions:  Living  Lives 
in  the  East  Valley  presents  a  histori¬ 
cal  mosaic  of  California's  east  San 
Bernardino  Valley  through  the 
words,  photos,  and  voices  of  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Redlands  Oral  History 
Project.  Grove  High  School  hosts 
Robert  Gonzales'  multimedia 
presentation  "Visions  for  Your 
Time."  11511  Nevada  St.,  Redlands. 
This  site  also  features  a  smaller 
exhibit  on  the  citrus  industry  and 
citrus  labor. 

May  The  Goleta  Community  Heritage 

13-21  project  offers  a  series  of  architec¬ 
tural  tours  (bicycle,  walking,  vir¬ 
tual/Web,  and  driving)  associated 
with  Preservation  Week  Events. 
805/681-4407. 

May  13  A  Special  "Mother's  Day"  Celebra¬ 
tion.  UCLA  graduate  student  and 
dancer  Joy  Chase  will  lead  a  rhythm 
and  dance  workshop  which  incorpo¬ 
rates  lessons  of  African  culture.  Part 
of  the  Music  in  the  Life  of  Africa 
project.  1  p.m. -4  p.m.  UCLA  Fowler 
Museum  of  Cultural  History,  Los 
Angeles.  310/825-9672. 


May 20  As  part  of  the  Goleta  Community 

Heritage  project,  a  family  photo  day 
at  the  Historical  Society.  805/ 681- 
4407. 


May  21  Musical  Instrument  Making  Work¬ 

shop.  Percussionist  Kevin  O'Sullivan 
will  present  a  musical  survey  of 
African  musical  instruments  and  lead 
a  workshop  in  which  participants 
create  their  own  instruments  using 
recycled  materials.  Part  of  the  Music 
in  the  Life  of  Africa  project.  1  p.m. -4 
p.m.  UCLA  Fowler  Museum  of 
Cultural  History,  Los  Angeles.  310/ 
825-9672. 


May  21 


Ghanaian  concert  parties  are  ex¬ 
plored  in  a  lecture  and  video  presen¬ 
tation  with  scholar  and  filmmaker 
Kwame  Braun,  followed  by  a  drum 
and  dance  concert  led  by  Kobla 
Ladzekpo  and  the  Zadonu  African 
Music  and  Dance  Company.  Part  of 
the  Music  in  the  Life  of  Africa 
project.  2  p.m.  UCLA  Fowler  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Cultural  History,  Los 
Angeles.  310/825-9672. 


May27  As  part  of  The  Good  War  project, 

afternoon  lecture  by  Roger  Lotchin.  4 
p.m.  Ukiah  Playhouse,  1041  Low  Gap 
Rd.,  Ukiah.  707/462-1210. 


June  15  Public  lecture.  Part  of  the  Entertain¬ 
ing  Disaster:  Special  Effects  in 
Venice  and  Hollywood  exhibit  (see 
above).  Museum  of  Jurassic  Technol¬ 
ogy,  9341  Venice  Blvd.,  Culver  City, 
90232.  310/836-6131. 

July  Community  forum  in  Elk  Valley 

2000  (Tolowa).  Part  of  the  Living  Biogra¬ 

phies  project.  707/445-0813. 

July  "Fruitvale's  Friendly  Ghosts: 

2000  Antonio  Peralta  and  Maria  Antonia 

Galindo"  will  look  at  the  Peraltas 
and  their  influence  on  the  early 
development  of  the  Fruitvale  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Features  historian  Mary  Jo 
Wainwright  and  novelist  Lucha 
Corpi.  Part  of  the  Faces  of  Fruitvale 
project.  510/534-6900. 

July  13  Public  lecture.  Part  of  the  Entertain¬ 
ing  Disaster:  Special  Effects  in 
Venice  and  Hollywood  exhibit  (see 
above).  Museum  of  Jurassic  Technol¬ 
ogy,  9341  Venice  Blvd.,  Culver  City, 
90232.  310/836-6131. 

July20  Goleta  business  weekday  lunchtime 

&27  tours  led  by  Old  Town  Goleta 

Culture  project  and  culture  bearers. 
Part  of  the  Goleta  Community 
Heritage  project.  805/681-4407. 


May  31  The  Japanese  American  Historical 

Society  of  San  Diego  screens  The  Day 
the  Devil  Wept,  followed  by  a 
scholarly  panel;  focussing  on  the 
development  and  post-war  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Japanese  American 
community  in  San  Diego.  6:45  p.m. 
San  Diego  Public  Library,  820  E  St., 
San  Diego.  619/527-7855. 


July22  Scholar/ performer  Kate  Magruder 
portrays  Dame  Shirley,  author  of 
vibrant,  first-hand  accounts  of  life  in 
the  California  gold  fields,  in  a  CCH 
"History  Alive!  Chautauqua!" 
program.  Place  and  time  TBD  in 
conjunction  with  "Old  Miner's  Day" 
celebration.  909/866-0163. 
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CCH  Board  to  Meet  in  Sacramento  in  June 

The  California  Council  for  the  Humanities'  next  quarterly  board  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Sacramento  on  June  9,  2000.  For  additional  information, 
please  contact  the  Council's  San  Francisco  office  at  415/391-1474. 

New  Council  Chair:  Mary  Curtin 

Riverside  civic  leader  Mary  Curtin  was  sworn  in  as  chair  at  the  Council's 
recent  retreat  in  San  Diego.  Ms.  Curtin  rejoined  the  Council  in  1996  after 
serving  an  earlier  term  (1984-88).  Her  work  in  the  humanities  spans  more 
than  three  decades,  and  includes  service  on  the  board  of  the  Federation  of 
State  Humanities  Councils  and  as  a  founding  member  of  the  Inland 
Empire  Education  Foundation,  Humanities  Division. 

Curtin  will  serve  a  two-year  term;  she  succeeds  co-chairs  Isabel  Alegria 
and  David  Mas  Masumoto. 

Council  Welcomes  New  Staff 

Christie  Diedrick  accepted  the  position  of 
development  assistant  this  past  January.  Ms. 
Diedrick,  who  works  in  CCH's  San  Francisco 
office,  is  pursuing  a  double  major  in  women's 
studies  and  psychology,  and  will  receive  her 
B.A.  this  spring  from  San  Francisco  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Prior  to  coming  to  CCH,  she  was  a 
recruiting  assistant  with  McKinsey  &  Company 
of  San  Francisco. 

Sara  Jaffe  became 
CCH's  new  office 
assistant  in  the  San 
Francisco  office  this  past  February.  Ms.  Jaffe 
graduated  in  May  1999  with  a  B.A.  in  English 
and  American  studies  from  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  where,  during  her  junior  year,  she  was 
personal  assistant  to  Annie  Dillard  during  the 
author's  stay  as  writer-in-residence.  Prior  to  her 
move  to  San  Francisco  last  November,  she  was  a 
research  assistant  for  Children's  Television 
Workshop  in  New  York. 

Grant  Proposal  Workshops  Offered 

The  Council's  program  staff  conducts  proposal-writing  workshops  for 
people  interested  in  applying  to  the  Council's  grant  program  for  the 
funding  of  public  humanities  projects,  including  lectures,  exhibits,  read- 
ing-and-discussion  groups,  film  festivals,  conferences,  and  symposia.  The 
next  deadline  for  major  grants  is  October  1,  2000. 

All  proposal-writing  workshops  are  free,  but  advance  registration  is 
required  as  space  is  often  limited.  When  calling  the  office  nearest  you, 
please  also  request  and  read  the  current  2000  Grant  Guidelines  and  Applica¬ 
tion  Materials  before  attending  the  workshop. 

In  Los  Angeles: 

Lancaster  Public  Library — Apr.  27,  Thurs.,  10:30  a.m. — 12:30  p.m. 

Los  Angeles:  California  African  American  Museum — May  12,  Fri., 

10:00  a.m. — 12:00  noon 

Santa  Monica  Division  of  Cultural  Affairs — June,  TBA 

Santa  Barbara  Public  Library — July  13,  Thurs.,  2:00  p.m. — 4:00  p.m. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Arts  Center — July  14,  Fri.,  10:00  a.m. — 12:00  a.m. 

Santa  Ana:  Old  Courthouse  Museum — Aug.,  TBA 

For  reservations  and  the  latest  information  on  times  and  locations,  call 
program  officer  Felicia  Kelley  at  213/ 623-5993. 


David  K.  Dunaway  is  a  Professor  of  English  and 
Professor  of  Communications  (Adjunct)  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Mexico.  His  radio  documentary  Aldous 
Huxley's  Brave  New  Worlds,  funded  in  part  by 
CCH,  was  nationally  distributed  by  Public  Radio 
International  and  won  numerous  awards.  He  has  also 
worked  on  television  and  film  documentaries,  including 
the  Academy  Award-winning  Atomic  Cafe,  and  has 
published  five  volumes  of  history  and  biography.  His 
Ph.D.  is  from  UC  Berkeley,  the  first  degree  the  institu¬ 
tion  ever  issued  in  the  field  of  American  studies,  which 
combines  history,  literature,  and  music  with  folklore  and  oral  history. 

For  me,  speaking  the  humanities  is  the  heart  of  what  I  do  in  my  comer 
of  the  meeting  of  these  disciplines.  My  interest  is  in  finding  ways  to  have 
the  many  voices  of  our  many  cultures  presenting  their  understanding  of 
the  world  and  their  experience  in  their  own  words.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  process  of  collecting  the  oral  past  of  a  people  and  then 
sealing  it  off  in  a  library  in  the  form  of  monographs  and  dissertations 
does  no  service  to  the  larger  community  of  "orality"  and  actually  may 
have  some  negative  effect  in  breaking  the  chain  between  what  is  told  and 
what  is  heard,  between  "orality"  and  "aurality."  In  traditional  societies — 
those  not  heavily  mediated  by  mass  culture — the  fragile  connection 
between  listening  to  people  and  hearing  what  they  have  to  say  about  the 
community's  past  is  alive.  But  just  as  in  certain  sensitive  environmental 
areas,  a  seemingly  small  devastation  can  affect  an  entire  ecological  chain, 
so  the  process  of  losing  touch  with  the  part  of  our  culture  that  is  told 
traditionally  has  a  way  of  deracinating  us  from  what  I  think  of  as  the 
considerable  stream  of  noncommercial,  traditional,  and  family-oriented 
oral  tradition. 

Radio  was  of  course  the  first  broadcast  medium,  and  the  image  of  large 
families  and  even  whole  floors  of  apartment  buildings  gathered  around 
the  radio  in  the  early  days  created  a  template,  to  some  extent,  for  how  we 
understand  radio.  There's  a  very  important  difference  between  radio  and 
other  forms  of  broadcast  media.  Radio  is  not  an  explicit  medium.  Radio, 
particularly  documentary  radio,  is  a  form  that  requires  the  listener  to 
participate  in  the  construction  of  the  images  that  are  drawn  from  it.  And, 
so,  when  someone  listens  to  one  of  my  broadcasts,  they're  actually 
engaged  in  what  1  call  the  "radio-graphic  process,"  by  which  they  people 
what  they  hear  with  the  persons  who  surround  them.  And  they  give 
form  to  the  history  and  literature  that  is  presented  by  imagination.  When 
I  think  about  the  audience  for  humanities  media,  I  am  reminded  of  those 
chance  encounters  that  individuals  have  with  radio.  It  flows  24  hours  a 
day,  and  in  its  best  moments  it  has  this  magical  capacity  to  evoke  deeper 
responses  than  its  sister  media,  because  of  the  "radio-graphic  imagina¬ 
tion" — it  forces  you  to  make  your  own  pictures  and  in  some  ways  is  a 
more  intense  emotional  encounter,  because  no  one  has  filled  in  all  the 
pictures.  My  training  is  devoted  to  all  history  and  folklore,  the  voices  of 
the  humanities.  And,  frankly,  if  you  really  value  those  voices  and  the 
tradition  they  represent,  you  do  better  to  work  in  radio  than  television. 

Currently,  Dunaway  is  working  on  the  CCH-funded  radio  documentary  Across 
the  Tracks:  The  Route  66  Story,  to  be  presented  nationally  on  the  weekend  of 
July  4, 2001,  close  to  the  75th  anniversary  of  Route  66. 


In  San  Diego: 

San  Diego:  Malcolm  X  Library  and  Performing  Arts  Center — TBA 

Call  Amy  Rouillard,  program  officer,  at  619/232-4020  for  reservations  or 
more  information. 

In  San  Francisco: 

No  workshops  are  currently  scheduled  for  the  San  Francisco  area.  For 
information  on  future  workshops,  contact  Re-Cheng  Tsang,  program 
officer,  at  415/391-1474. 

New  Grant  Guidelines  Available  April  1 

The  Council  will  issue  its  new  grant  guidelines  by  April  1,  2000.  To  receive 
a  copy  of  the  complete,  printed  guidelines,  contact  CCH's  administrative 
office  in  San  Francisco  at  415/391-1474.  Grant  guidelines  and  application 
forms  will  also  be  available  for  download  from  www.calhum.org 


Correction  - - - 

The  editor  wishes  to  correct  an  error  which  appeared  in  the  Winter  2000  issue 
(Vol.  22/No.  1)  of  Humanities  Network:  In  the  photos  appearing  in  "California 
Indian  Storytelling  Alive  and  Well"  on  page  nine,  poet  and  Native  American 
Literature  instructor  Georgiana  Sanchez  (Chumash)  was  mistakenly  identified  as 
educator,  writer,  and  activist  Genny  Seely  (Wiyot). 


The  project  will  be  a  blend  of  interviews,  sound  effects,  music — 
modern  and  archival — and  readings  from  literature  and  history.  Today, 
it  takes  three  interstates  to  cover  Route  66  in  its  journey  from  Chicago  to 
Los  Angeles.  California  has  some  of  the  longest  stretches,  particularly 
through  the  Mojave,  where  1-40  and  Route  66  diverge.  But  Route  66  is 
"America's  Mother  Road,"  as  John  Steinbeck  called  it.  It  is  threaded 
throughout  Southern  California  so  deeply  that  there  are  literally  millions 
of  people  who  drive  along  its  path  every  day,  to  and  from  work,  to  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes  at  the  mall,  who  never  suspect  that  they're  driving  on  Route 
66  and  never  make  a  connection  between  that  glorious  past  of  what  may 
be  the  world's  most  famous  road  and  their  daily  lives.  The  railroads  set  a 
template  for  Route  66  and  provided  its  grades,  its  destinations,  its 
watering  holes.  And  out  of  this  synergy  of  railroad  and  road  came  one  of 
the  transportation  corridors  that  made  California  great. 

David  Dunaway  is  looking  for  audio  from  Route  66  to  add  to  Across  the 
Tracks.  He  needs  well-recorded  archival  sound  from  any  era,  including  traffic 
noises  and  interviews  with  individuals  significant  to  the  early  days  of  Route  66. 
Dunaway  can  be  reached  at  the  Department  of  English,  University  of  New 
Mexico,  Albuquerque,  NM  87131-1106,  or  at  dunaway@unm.edu. 

— Interview  by  Melissa  Morrone 
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(Photo  by  David  Ewing.) 


T he  board  and  staff  of  the  Council  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  organizations  and  individuals  whose  generosity 
over  the  past  year  has  brought  extraordinary  public  programs  to  growing  numbers  of  Californians  in  every  part  of  the  state. 


(Donors  2/1/99-3/15/00) 

$50,000  and  over: 

The  Annenberg  Foundation 
The  James  Irvine  Foundation 
The  Wells  Fargo  Foundation 

$10, 000-$49,999 : 

The  Richard  and  Khoda  Goldman  Fund 
Bank  of  America  Foundation  (Reading  by  9) 
Los  Angeles  Times  Fund  (Reading  by  9) 
Ann  Nickoll 

$5,000-$9,000: 

The  Foothill  Group 
Natalie  Janger 

Ambassador  William  and  Jean  Lane 

$l,000-$4,999: 

Jerry  and  Linda  Bruckheimer 

The  Elizabeth  F.  Cheney  Foundation 

Verna  Harrah 

Martha  Hertelendy 

Audrey  Irmas 

Lucy  Killea 

Living  History  Centre 

Da  via  Jay  Morgan 

Michi  Masunaga 

Charlene  Wear  Simmons 

Peg  Yorkin 

$500-$999: 

Ruth  Bloom 
Scott  Bottles 
Lee  Canter 
Ramon  Gutierrez 
The  Kayne  Foundation 
David  Mas  Masumoto 
Ron  and  Kelly  Meyer 
Claire  Peeps 
Gaines  Post,  Jr. 

James  Quay 

Robert  and  Eva  Shaye 

Dean  Valentine  and  Amy  Adelson 

Cynthia  Sykes  Yorkin 

$250-$499: 

Paul  Apodaca 

Leonard  Nimoy  and  Susan  Bay-Nimoy 

Nettie  Becker 

Jim  Belushi 

Vivian  Buehler 

Mary  Curtin 

Bill  Deverell 

Joe  and  Susan  Dolgen 

Lisa  Eriksen 

Sid  and  Nancy  Ganis 

Harriett  Gold 

Sovonto  Green 

Jill  and  Sam  Grey 

Walter  and  Hildy  Hill 

Victoria  and  Michael  Hooks 

Stephen  Ichiki 

W.  Turrentine  Jackson 

Deborah  Kaufman 

Dee  Dee  Kelly 

Philip  Klauber 

Julie  Rae  Levak 

Joel  Schumacher 

Lisa  Sonne 

Elinor  and  Rubin  Turner 
Ruth  K.  Watanabe 
Martha  Watson 
Linda  Wilson 

$100-$199: 

Isabel  Alegria 
Lorraine  Barry 
Robert  Benedetti 
Elaine  Berke 
James  and  Ria  Berkus 
Steven  Berlin-Chavez  and  Regina  Chavez- 
Berlin 

David  and  Nancy  Bimbaum 
Jesse  and  Beth  Bimbaum 
Nina  Blanchard 
Colleen  Camp 


Lois  Capps 
Constance  Carroll 
Corene  and  Abe  Cohen 
Sharleen  Cooper  Cohen 
Aviva  Covitz 
Linda  Crowe 
Kathryn  Dabelow 
Lauren  Schuler  Donner 
Ernestine  Elster 
Danah  H.  Fayman 
Michael  Fried 
Roberto  Garza 
Bill  and  Eve  Gerber 
Linda  and  Bob  Gersh 
Terry  and  Valerie  Gerson 
Diane  Gossard 

Law  Offices  of  Gould,  Mead  &  Hahn 
Margarite  Gowgani 
Bess  Hawes 

Donald  and  Marilyn  Henriksen 
Barbara  Herman 
Adrienne  and  Elliot  Horwitch 
Marge  Howard-Jones 
Ira  Jacknis 

Linda  and  Jerome  Janger 
Bill  Jersey 
Donald  Jordan 
Bernard  Kaufman 
Janet  and  Malcolm  King 
Barbara  Leibert 
George  Lipsitz 
Lillian  Pierson  Lovelace 
Doug  and  Carol  Mancino 
Linda  Marder 
Macolm  Margolin 
Jay  Mechling 
Ellen  Meyer 
Roy  and  Jan  Miller 
Herbert  Morris 
Robert  Morris 
Alfred  E.  O'Brien 

Stephen  Peeps  and  Carolyn  Manning 

Melissa  Patton 

Joan  and  Stan  Poss 

Ronald  Rebholz 

Walter  Rex 

David  and  Carol  Richards 
Monroe  Richman 
Pamela  Robinson 
David  Rockwell 
Kay  Rosser 

Paul  and  Diana  Schulz 

Rick  and  Marcella  Sherman 

Alan  Snitow 

Peter  Stansky 

Jack  and  Jil  Stark 

Jack  Stryker 

Nate  Sumner 

Bemie  and  Sandy  Tansman 
Max  Thelen 
Patricia  A.  Turner 
Howard  Wallach 
Robert  Weinstein 
Mary  and  William  Weller 
Ronald  Young 

$50-$99: 

Sue  and  Frederick  Allen 
Ann  Anderson 
L.  Eve  Armentrout  Ma 
Steven  Baker 

Robert  and  Melanie  Bellah 

Muriel  Blatt 

Paul  Bockhorst 

Lynn  Bonfield 

Robert  T.  Bray 

Elliott  Butler  Evans 

Gerald  K.  Cahill 

Josephine  Caines 

California  Newsreel  Resolution 

Rafaela  Castro 

Greg  Chapman 

Robert  Cherny 

Mary  Clarkin 

Lisa  Cody  and  William  Forman 
Sandra  Collett 
William  A.  Cook 
Nita  Corinblit 


Frances  Cornell 
Luis  Costa 

Robert  and  Patricia  Cox 
Lawrence  De  Graaf 
Lloyd  Dennis 

Tamra  and  Donald  Dickerson 
Michael  Duchemin 
Marshall  Duell 
Kathleen  Duffy 
Penelope  Flores 

Lorraine  Fontaines  and  Andrew 
Rosenburgh 

Ann  Garry  and  Robert  Ashen 

Sandra  and  Stephen  Glass 

Ronald  Gottesman  and  Elizabeth  Shube 

Dorothy  Grier 

Paul  and  Margie  Grossman 

Kenton  W.  Hambrick 

Lynn  Hansen 

Ruth  Harmer-Carew 

Isabel  Hernandez 

Suzanne  Hess 

Theresa  Horrigan 

Marian  Jacobs 

Lawrence  James  Jelinek 

A1  Jerome 

Francisco  Jimenez 

Thomas  W.  Johnson 

Joshua  Tree  Natural  History  Association 
Lisa  Ludwig  Kahn 
Harry  Kawahara 
Marie  Kelley 

Jim  Kennedy  and  Suzanne  Abel 

Jo  Keroes 

Elliot  Klein 

Katherine  Kobayashi 

Jean  Lane 

Alvin  W.  Lau 

Peter  C.  Y.  Leung 

Dan  and  Marcia  Lewis 

Gaylen  Lewis 

Betty  Liske 

Helene  Luley 

Richard  Lyman 

Catherine  Babcock  Magruder 

Elizabeth  L.  Marsh 

Pamela  A.  May 

Elinor  Meadows 

Sally  M.  Miller 

Linda  Moore 

Nancy  and  Victory  Moss 

Charles  Muscatine 

Ellen  and  Jeff  Nagler 

Jeff  Needham 

Eleanor  Norris 

Ronald  and  Jeannie  Oshima 

Peter  Palmquist 

Kelly  and  Barbara  Pierce 

Rancho  Santiago  Community  College 

District 

Judith  Raphael 
John  Rhinehart 
John  and  Lynn  Roth 
Rhea  Joyce  Rubin 
Hiro  and  Helen  Sato 
Carl  Selkin 
Dixie  Shaw 
Colleen  Shepard 
Kay  Shiroma 
Wilda  Shock 
Alice  Shulman 
David  and  Susan  Sibbet 
Suzette  Smith 
Molly  Sterling 
William  Sterling 
Pamela  Stinson 
Laura  Jean  Tower 
Carey  Gail  Wall 
Mary  Westin 
Mrs.  Lynn  White,  Jr. 

Terry  Winant 
Lucinda  Woodward 
Elizabeth  Wright 
Katherine  Wright 
Richard  Yarborough 

$10-$49: 

Karen  Bartelt  Adams 


Janice  M.  Albert 
Michael  Alexander 
Edward  Alpers 
Joan  Anderson 
Judith  and  Phil  Auth 
William  Babula 
Sandra  Baers 

Moreno  and  Deanna  Balantac 

R.  H.  Barker 

Bamsdale  Arts  Center 

Norma  Barricelli 

Carlos  Barron 

Ruth  Batt 

Willa  Baum 

Bellflower  Historical  Society 
Benicia  State  Parks  Association 
A1  Bennett 
Martin  Bennett 
Martha  Bentley 
Sharon  Beverly 

Heidi  Biegel  and  Jonathan  Robinson 

John  Birsner 

Mary  Bisharat 

Peter  Blodgett 

Veronica  Bloomfield 

Shirley  Bockrath 

Kyle  Bomheimer 

Merlys  J.  Bosch 

Robert  F.  Bradshaw 

Kaye  Breigel 

Fred  Brengelman 

Carroll  Brentano 

Laura  Bresler 

Juri  Brilts 

Jerry  Brunetti 

Marie  Bryan 

Selma  Burkom 

Lea  Burroughs 

Silvia  Orvietani  Busch 

Carey  Caldwell 

Lynn  L.  Campbell 

Philip  Carey 

Rhonda  Carlson 

Ceinwen  Carney 

Central  Coast  Natural  History  Association 

Thomas  Chaffee 

Lennie  Chambers 

Virginia  Clark 

Joe  Colletti 

Steve  Collins 

Jo  Anne  Combs 

Edith  Conn 

Sarah  Cooper 

Carlos  E.  Cortes 

Marilyn  Couch 

Mae  Pendleton  Cowan 

Carol  Cunningham 

Beatrice  Currie 

Roland  and  Roberta  D'arcy 

Mary  Jan  Daughenbaugh 

Jerry  Daviee 

Colien  Day 

Yuriko  Doi 

Sheila  Dollente 

Vivian  M.  Duncan 

Miriam  Ellis 

Rose  Ellis 

Jon  Else 

Gretchen  Emmons 
Escondido  Historical  Society 
Donald  Eulert 
Celia  Falicov 
Frank  D.  Fargo 
Gertrude  Fator 
Louis  Feldman 
Theodore  Fell 
Pat  Ferrero 
Richard  Flacks 
Larry  Fleischer 
Erin  Flinn 

Carlos  Edward  Ford 

Wendy  Foster-Leigh  and  Lawrence  Leigh 
Robert  Fowells 

Fowler  Musem  of  Cultural  History 


Dennis  and  Viola  Fox 
Anne  Frank 

Friends  of  the  Tulare  County  Library 
Dianne  Fukami 
Stephen  Garrett 

Gaslamp  Quarter  Historical  Foundation 

Mary  Jane  Gibson 

Marilyn  Glaim 

Fred  Glass 

Shema  Berger  Gluck 

Victor  Golla 

Rosalinda  Gonzales 

James  C.  Goodwin 

Vicki  Granowitz 

Nita  Grantham 

Robert  Haage 

Walter  and  Elise  Haas  Fund 
Carmen  Hakala 

Karen  Hale  and  Richard  Calderwood 
Joyce  Hall 

Robert  and  Sonia  Hamburger 

Victoria  Hamilton 

Theresa  Hanley 

Karen  Harper 

Marilyn  Harris 

Stephen  Hawkins 

Keith  Highiet 

Susan  Hildreth 

Margaret  Hill 

Wayne  Hobson 

Craig  K.  Ihara 

Lori  Jacobson 

Nannette  Kelly 

Stephen  Klein 

Eva  Kyle 

Frank  La  Pena 

Steve  Lavine 

Gaye  Lenahan 

Alexandria  Levitt-Muzquiz 

Jennie  Lew 

Ingrid  Lewin 

David  Lewis 

Los  Angeles  Conservancy 
Mae  Mac  Millan 
Barbara  Machado 
Richard  Mahon 
Jane  E.  Manley 
Judith  Marvin 
Richard  and  Anne  Mathews 
Peter  Maxwell 
John  and  Beverly  McCarthy 
Dorothy  McCoy 
Ramona  K.  Mcguire 
Lee  McRae 

Mendocino  Historical  Research 
Anne  Merrill 
Barbara  Milkovich 

Yosemite  Community  College  District 

Susan  Sterling  Monjauze 

Carol  Monpere 

Douglas  Monroy 

Janet  Moore 

Naomi  Moore 

Rick  Moss 

Tom  Mossman 

Sabrina  Lynn  Motley 

Alden  Mudge 

Ruth  Nagler 

Yoshio  and  Grace  Nakamura 
Sumi  Nakashima 
Dee  Near 

Lois  and  William  Nettleship 

James  Newland 

William  ad  Carland  Nicholson 

Alice  Norton 

Lilian  Nunez 

Stephen  O'Neil 

Alice  Parenti 

Pasadena  Public  Library 

Thomas  Payzant 

John  Peak 

Elena  Pelayo 

Edwin  Pister 

Gertrude  Plotkin 


Marie  Polzin 

Rudy  and  June  Potochnik 

Bryn  Potter 

Heidi  Price 

Jane  Przybysz 

Ellen  Puryear 

Jerome  Rabow 

Hazel  M.  Rees 

Sylvia  Renteria 

Richmond  Museum  Association 

Janis  L.  Com  Rife 

Domingo  Rodriguez 

Tere  Romo 

Barbara  Rowland 

Ian  Ruskin 

Sacramento  Historic  Sites  Association 

Sacramento  Metropolitan  Arts  Commission 

Clarence  and  Deborah  Salzer 

San  Bemadino  Public  Library 

San  Diego  Museum  of  Art 

San  Jose  State  University 

Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art 

Pat  Saville 

Rose  Scherini 

Dorothy  and  Roy  Schmidt 

Ronald  Schmidt 

Eric  Schroeder 

Karen  Seat 

Janet  Seehausen 

Self  Help  Graphics  &  Art 

Frances  Senger 

Paul  D.  Sheats 

Judith  K.  Sher 

Arleen  Shippey 

Jeffrey  Shorn 

Chris  Simon 

Small  Press  Traffic 

Douglas  R.  Smith 

Tracy  Smith 

Zoe  C.  Smith 

Allegra  Snyder 

Leopold  and  Phyllis  Snyder 

Alvin  and  Adelina  Sorkin 

Jonathan  Spaulding 

Karen  Spring 

Mary  Anne  Stafford 

Gordon  and  Helena  Stanton 

Honorable  Scott  Baugh 

Ellie  and  Lou  Stein 

Robert  Strassburg 

Susan  Strickland 

Clark  and  Barbara  Sturges 

James  Sudalnik 

James  J.  Tarbox 

Beverly  Tate 

The  American  Center  for  Wine,  Food  &  the 
Arts 

Karl  Theile 
Rosalind  Tyson 
Julie  C.  Van  Camp 
Carlos  Villa 

Walkabout  International 
Delo  Washington 
Robin  White 

Frederick  and  Camille  Wing 

Robert  Winn 

White  Wolf 

Sharon  Wood 

Beatrice  Woof 

Ken  Yada 

George  Yasukochi 

Patience  Young 

Charles  Zappia 

Gertrude  S.  Zimmerman 


To  learn  more  about  how  you  can 
support  the  Council's  unique  and 
vital  programming  call: 

Julie  Levak, 

Director  of  Development  at 
41S/391-1474 




Slow  Farming  ...Continued 


Regret  to  Inform  Available  for  Film  & 
Speaker  Programs 


To  commemorate  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  ending  of  the 
Vietnam  War  (April  30,  2000),  the 
Council  is  making  mini-grants 
available  for  film-and-speaker 
discussions  based  on  Barbara 
Sonneborn's  award-winning 
Regret  to  Inform. 

Sonneborn's  CCH-funded  film, 
which  grew  out  of  the  combat 
death  of  her  first  husband,  Jeff 
Gurvitz,  in  the  Vietnam  War, 
received  an  Academy  Award 
nomination,  won  two  major 
awards  at  Sundance,  and  was 
recently  aired  on  PBS's  P.O.V. 
series.  An  unwavering  look  into 
the  deep,  long-lasting  effects  of 
war.  Regret  to  Inform  brings 
together  women  who  lost  loved 
ones  on  both  sides  of  the  Vietnam 


conflict.  Their  voices,  and  the 
many-layered  truths  of  their 
stories,  gently  forbid  viewers  to 
look  at  the  costs  of  war  in  any¬ 
thing  but  human  terms  (see 
www.regrettoinform.org). 

Through  its  Film  &  Speaker 
Program,  the  Council  offers  mini¬ 
grants  of  up  to  $500  to  defray  the 
cost  of  presentations;  it  provides 
access  to  over  a  dozen  award¬ 
winning  films  on  California's 
most  challenging  issues  and 
connects  applicants  with  quali¬ 
fied  scholars  who  will  lead 
insightful,  engaging  public 
discussions.  To  find  out  more  on 
how  to  apply  for  a  Regret  to 
Inform  discussion  grant,  or  CCH's 
Film  &  Speaker  Program,  contact 
the  CCH  office  nearest  you. 


the  industrial  beer  industry.  Let 
me  elaborate  a  little:  most  peaches 
that  you  find  in  most  supermar¬ 
kets  have  been  bred  to  have  shelf- 
lives  of  about  four  years.  Their  red 
lipstick  color  is  designed  to  blind 
consumers.  I  call  these  Spam 
peaches  where  price  drives  con¬ 
sumers.  But  my  microbrew 
peaches  have  that  taste  of  family 
that  can't  be  duplicated.  It's 
distinctively  local.  And  it's  a 
process  that  I  plan  on  having  be 
complex,  and  I  want  it  complex 
because  it  can't  be  copied. 

Passion  drives  me  with  my  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  loyal  following 
for  these  peaches.  These  peaches  fit 
a  marketplace  for  people  longing  for 
flavor  and  taste.  I  do  know  there  is 
that  marketplace  and,  wonderfully, 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  that 
peach.  But  at  the  heart  of  my 
microbrewed  peaches  are  stories. 

It's  not  simply  a  good-looking 


peach.  It  goes  beyond  that.  And  I 
think  the  same  could  be  said  for 
humanities  projects,  because 
through  your  work,  you  create 
microbrewed  stories.  They're  often 
intensely  local,  have  high  commu¬ 
nity  ownership,  and  the  human 
voice  matters. 

Humanities  work  well  when  we 
crate  micro-brewed  stories  rich 
with  the  regional  flavors  and  the 
complexity  and  diversity  of  our 
different  parts  of  our  nation  and  our 
different  communities.  These  are 
stories  that  take  time  to  be  told  and 
understood.  They  are  grown 
slowly.... 

I'm  honored  to  be  the  first  Walter 
Capps  Memorial  Lecturer.  What  I 
have  learned  is  that  Walter  grew  up 
in  Nebraska  and  worked  on  farms 
for  summer  jobs — he  knew  those 
voices  and  stories.  Walter  practiced 
slow  humanities.  He  would  have 
liked  slow  farming. 
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The  humanities  explore  human  histories,  cultures, 
and  values.  They  inform  the  conversations  that  are 
vital  to  a  thriving  democracy.  They  provide  a 
context  for  people  to  understand  one  another.  They 
constitute  our  most  important  human  inheritance. 

The  purpose  of  the  California  Council  for  the 
Humanities  is  to  create  a  state  in  which  all 
Californians  have  lifelong  access  to  this  shared 
inheritance.  The  Council's  mission  is  to  lead  in 
strengthening  community  life  and  fostering 
multicultural  understanding  throughout  California, 
through  programming  which  provides  access  to  the 
texts  ana  insights  of  the  humanities.  The  Council  is 
an  independent  state  affiliate  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH),  and  operates 
as  a  public-private  partnership  rather  than  as  a 
governmental  agency. 

From  1998  until  2000,  the  Council  will  encourage 
and  develop  compelling  public  programming 
commemorating  the  events  that  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  state  of  California  1 50  years  ago  and 
examining  the  continuing  impact  of  those  events 
today.  The  Council's  own  "Rediscovering  California 
at  150"  programs  include  "History  Alive! 
Chautauqua"  presentations  featuring  portrayals  of 
major  figures  of  the  era;  the  creation  of  the 
anthology.  Gold  Rush!  A  Literary  Exploration  (in 
partnership  with  Heyday  Books)  and  reading  and 
discussion  groups  focusing  on  that  anthology;  a 
traveling  Gold  Rush  museum  exhibition 
(commissioned  from  the  Oakland  Museum);  and  a 
California  Sesquicentennial  grants  program. 

Council  programs  also  incfude  the  California 
Exhibition  Resources  Alliance  (CERA),  which 
provides  a  means  of  sharing  exhibits  and 
programming  among  members  of  a  network  of 
smaller  museums;  Motheread,  a  family  reading 
program  in  Los  Angeles;  and  the  California 
Humanities  Network,  a  two-year  community 
history  and  resource  project  supported  by  the 
James  Irvine  Foundation. 

In  addition,  the  Council  conducts  a  competitive 
grants  program.  Since  1975,  it  has  awarded  more 
than  $13  million  to  over  2,000  non-profit 
organizations,  enabling  them  to  produce  exhibits, 
film  and  radio  programs,  and  lecture  series  and 
conferences  on  topics  significant  to  California. 

The  Council  is  an  independent,  not-for-profit 
organization.  It  is  supported  by  grants  from  NEH, 
corporations  and  foundations,  and  by  contributions 
from  individuals. 

Major  grant  proposals  are  due  on  April  1  and 
October  1.  Quick  Grants  -  proposal  planning 
grants,  minigrants,  film-and-speaker  grants  -  are 
accepted  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  Interested 
non-profit  organizations  should  request  a  copy  of 
the  Guide  to  the  Grant  Program  from  the  San 
Francisco  office. 

Page  proofs  for  this  publication  were  created  on 
equipment  donated  by  Apple  Computer. 
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Sacramento 
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Studies  and  Public  Services 
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NEXT  PROPOSAL  DEADLINE:  October  1 , 2000 


Proposals  must  conform  to  the  2 000  Grant  Guidelines  and  Application  Materials.  Send  14  copies  to  the  San  Francisco  office  by  the  due  date. 
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